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ZUNASTA IDENTICAL WITH ILISHA. 


In his “Ichthyographia Chine Borealis” in 1855, 
-p. 243, Dr. Stephen Basilewsky described a species 
of herring from the Gulf of Pechili in northern China, 
under the name of Pristigaster chinensis. This spe- 
cies has the general form of the genus Ilisha Gray 
(Pellona Cuv. & Val.), differing in the absence of 
ventral fins, agreeing in this respect though not in 
‘form of body with the genus Pristigaster. In our 
paper on the Fishes of Korea (Memoirs of Carnegie 
‘Museum, VI, 1913, p. 7), Jordan and Metz rede- 
scribed and figured this species making it the type 
-of a new genus Zunasia, characterized as having the 
form of Ilisha, but lacking ventral fins. 
Mr. Alvin Seale has lately re-examined this spe- 
‘cles and in the specimen at hand he finds minute ven- 
trals, scarcely longer than a scale, or about half diam- 
eter of eye, and very fragile. Further examination 
shows that Zunasia chinensis is merely the young of 
‘the common Chinese species, Ilisha elongata (Ben- 
nett), and that the supposed genus Zunasia must be 
erased from the system. According to Dr. Day, the 
ventral fins are sometimes wanting in the Indian spe- 
-cies, Ilisha megaloptera. 


Davip Srarr JORDAN, 
Stanford University, Cal. 
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A LIST OF PHILIPPINE FISHES. 


During the past summer the collection of Philip- 
pine Fishes in the Commercial Museums of Phila- 
delphia was kindly placed in my hands for examina- 
tion and study by the Director, Dr. William P. 
Wilson. No localities were found with the specimens, 
and only a few native names, so they are admitted 
here as simply from the Philippine Islands. Species 
new to the fauna are indicated by the prefixed 
asterisk. 

*Stegostoma tigrinum (Forster). Chiloscyl- 
lium indicum (Gmelin).  Scoliodon walbeehmii 
(Bleeker). Rhynchobatis djiddensis (Forskal). 
*Mobula eregoodoo-tenke (Cuvier). Elops hawai- 
iensis Regan. Megalops cyprinoides (Brousso- 
net). Chirocentrus dorab (Forskal). Chanos chanos 
(Forskal). Dussumieria hasseltti Bleeker. Sar- 
dinella fimbriata (Valenciennes). TIlisha hoevenii 
(Bleeker). Anodontostoma chacunda (B. Hamil- 
ton). Anchovia commersonii (Lacépede). Thris- 
socles hamiltoni (Gray). mystaw (Schneider). 
T.. setirostris (Broussonet). Saurida argyrophanes 
Richardson. *Monopterus albus (Zuiew). An- 
guilla mauritiana Bennett. Muraenesow cinereus 
(Forskal). Pisodonophis cancrivorus (Richardson). 
P. boro (B. Hamilton). *Evenchelys macrurus 
(Bleeker). Carassius auratus (Linneus). Netwma 
thalassina (Riippell). Clarias batrachus (Bloch). 
Tylosurus leiuroides (Bleeker). T'. caudimaculatus 
(Cuvier). Hemiramphus limbatus Valenciennes. 
H. quoyi Valenciennes. *H. far (Forskal). H. 
cantoris Bleeker. Zenarchopterus dispar (Valen- 
ciennes). Z. philippinus (Peters). Dermatogenys 
viviparus (Peters). Liza labiosa (Valenciennes). 
L. waigiensis (Quoy and Gaimard). Sphyrena 
langsar Bleeker. Fistularia serrata Cuvier. 
Corythroichthys spicifer (Riippell). Gastrotokeus 
biaculeatus (Bloch). Myripristis murdjan (For- 
skal). Holocentrus ruber Lacépéde. *H. dia- 
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dema (Lacépéde). H. cornutus Bleeker. Flam- 
meo sammara (Forskal). Scomber microlepidotus 
Riippell. Scomberomorus commerson Lacépéde. 
Trichiurus hawmela (Forskal). Scomberoides toloo- 
parah (Riippell). S. tala (Cuvier). Lactarius lac- 
tarius (Schneider). Megalaspis cordyla (Schneider). 
Decapterus kurra Bleeker. Selar boops (Cuvier). 
S. crumenophthalmus (Bloch). Caranax ignobilis 
(Forskal). C. sevfasciatus Quoy & Gaimard. C. 
kalla Cuvier. C. djeddaba (Forskal). C. hassel- 
tii (Bleeker). C. leptolepis Cuvier. Carangoides 
oblongus (Valenciennes). Citula armata (¥orskal). 
Scyris indica Riippell. Letognathus equula (¥For- 
skal). L. splendens (Cuvier). L. fasciatus (Lacé- 
pede). Devewimentum insidiator (Bloch). D. ru- 
conius (B. Hamilton). Gazza minuta (Bloch). 
Amia quadrifasciata (Cuvier). A. kalloptera 
(Bleeker). A. flewrieuw (Lacépéde). A. koilomata- 
don (Bleeker). A. frenata (Valenciennes). * A. exos- 
tigma (Jordan & Seale). A. bifasciata (Riippell). 
A. versicolor (Smith & Radcliffe). A. savayensis 
(Giinther). A. jenkensi Evermann & Seale. *A. 
leptacantha (Bleeker). *Archamia xosterophora 
(Bleeker). *Cheilodipterus lineatus Lacépéde. 
Ambassis ambassis (Lacépéde). Priopus buruensis 
(Bleeker). Lates calcarifer (Bloch). Epinephelus 
bontoides (Bleeker). E. maculatus (Bloch). E. 
fasciatus (Forskal). Psammoperca  waigiensis 
(Quoy & Gaimard). *Pharopteryx corallicola (Riip- 
pell). *Priacanthus tayenus Richardson. *Luti- 
anus chirtah (Cuvier). IL. decussatus (Cuvier). L. 
johni (Bloch). L. vitta (Quoy & Gaimard). L. 
lineolatus (Riippell). Nemipterus japonicus 
(Bloch). N. luteus (Bloch). Pinjalo  pinjalo 
(Bleeker). Caesio caerulaureus (Lacépéde). Thera- 
pon theraps (Cuvier). TT. puta (Cuvier). 7". jar- 
bua (Forskal). Helotes sexlineatus (Quoy & Gai- 
mard). Mesopristes plumbeus (Kner). Pomadasis 
hasta (Bloch). P. maculatus (Bloch). Scolopsis 
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bilineatus (Bloch). Pentapus nemurus (Bleeker). 
P. caninus (Cuvier). *Plectorhinchus pictus (Thun- 
berg). P. lineatus (Linneus). Lethrinus harak 
(Forskal). moensi (Bleeker). leutjanus 
(Lacépede). mahsena (Forskal). Sparus berda 
(Forskal). Myste@ma punctatum (Cuvier). X. 
oyena (Forskal). Y. poteti (Cuvier). X. bacon- 
ensis Evermann & Seale. X. kapas (Bleeker). 
*X. abbreviata (Bleeker). *X. macracantha (Bleek- 
er). <Argyrosomus aneus (Bloch). A. goldmani 
(Bleeker). Sciwna dussumieri (Valenciennes). 8S. 
russelli (Cuvier). Sillago sthama (Forskal): Poiy- 
dactylus plebius (Broussonet). Pseudochromis ta- 
peinosomus (Bleeker). Dampieria melanotaenia 
(Bleeker). *Pseudoplesiops typus’ er. Ophi- 
ocephalus striatus Bloch.  Anabas  testudineus 
(Bloch). Pomacentrus pavo (Bloch). P. violescens 
Bleeker. P. taeniurus Bleeker. P. lividus (¥or- 
ster). *P. notophthalmus Bleeker. *Cheiloprion 
labiatus (Day). Abudefduf antjerius  (Cuvi- 
er). <A. coelestinus (Cuvier). A. saxatilis (Lin- 
neus). Chromis caeruleus (Cuvier).  Dascyllus 
aruanus (Linneus). D. trimaculatus (Riippell). 
Choerodon anchorago (Bloch). Stethojulis strigi- 
venter (Bleeker). Hatlichoeres leparensis Bleeker. 
Cheilio inermis (Forskal). Hemipteronotus penta- 
dactylus (Lacépede). Scatophagus argus (Gmelin). 
Drepane punctata (Gmelin). Plataxv orbicularis 
(Forskal). Chaetodon auriga Forskal. *C. fascia- 
tus Forskal. C. punctato-fasciatus Valenciennes. 
C. trifasciatus Park. *Hemiochus varius (Cuvi- 
er). Zanclus cornutus (Linneus). Hepatus 
celebicus (Bleeker). Naso wunicornis (Forskal). 
Siganus fuscescens. (Houttuyn). marmoratus 
(Quoy & Gaimard). S. vermiculatus (Quoy & Gai- 
mard). §. javus (Linneus). §. corallinus (Valen- 
ciennes). T'riacanthus owxycephalus Bleeker. 
blochii Bleeker. Balistapus undulatus (Park). 
Monacanthus surothura Van Hasselt. _Osbeckia 
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scripta (Osbeck). Spheroides lunaris (Schneider). 
*Ostracion arcus Schneider. O. cernutum Lin- 
neus. QO. gibbosum Linneus. Eleotris fusca 
(Schneider). Butis butis (B. Hamilton). Gobius 
ornatus Riippell. Glossogobius giuris (B. Hamil- 
ton. *Oxyurichthys tentacularis (Valenciennes). 
*Gobiodon ceramensis Bleeker. Echeneis nau- 
crates (Linneus). Sebastopsis guamensis (Quoy & 
Gaimard). Pterois volitans (Linneus). *Inimicus 
didactylum (Pallas). Platycephalus indicus (Lin- 
neus). Thysanophrys crocodilus (Tilesius). T. 
bataviensis Bleeker. Elates thompsoni Jordan & 
Seale. Psettodes erumet (Bloch). Pseudorhombus 
javanicus (Bleeker). Cynogtossus swmatrensis 
(Bleeker). *C. quadrilineatus (Bleeker). Cory- 
zichthys diemensis (Le Sueur). *Salarias fuscus 
Riippell. *Petroscirtes hypseloptera Bleeker. 
Henry W. Fow er, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


NOTE ON THE DUSKY SALAMANDER. 


While spending a week-end at Slabsides, John Burroughs’ 
rustic cabin near West Park, Ulster County, New York, I had 
an experience with the Dusky Salamander, Desmognathus fus- 
cus (Raf.), which may be worth recording. After dark, on the 
night of November 25, 1917, I went to the spring to get a bucket 
of water, and when I returned to the light, I was surprised to 
find that I had dipped up two active immature salamanders. A 
few minutes later one of these was inadvertently poured out 
into a pan containing a little water, scarcely a half-inch deep, 
and allowed to remain in that all night. The next morning, the 
temperature having dropped to about 20° F., the salamander 
was frozen solid in the ice—that is, the ice was apparently frozen 
solid all around it. But after we had started a fire in the fire- 
place and the room .bad warmed up a bit, the ice thawed out, 
and the salamander, as soon as it was free from its icy prison, 
was as lively as it was the evening before, seemingly unharmed 
by the experience. In fact, after the two specimens were again 
placed together in water, it was impossible to tell which had been 
encased in the ice, as they were uniformly active and continued 
so during the several days that I kept them alive. 

A single observation should not be taken to indicate too 
much; but this one points to nocturnal, or at least crepuscular 
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habits on the part of these animals, for although I had dipped 
water from this spring in the daytime a number of times before, 
I had never captured or observed any salamanders. Also, it was 
surprising to me to find amphibians active so late in the autumn. 
And further, although it is well known that certain fish and am- 
phibians can endure being frozen in ice, it seemed remarkable 
to me that this salamander could withstand such sudden changes 
in temperature incident to the freezing and thawing. 

As I am not familiar with salamanders, I turned these speci- 
mens over to Miss Mary C. Dickerson, who identified them as 
Dusky Salamanders, Desmognathus fuscus (Raf.). The speci- 
mens are now preserved in the American Museum collections. 


G. Fisuer, 
New York, N. Y. 


NOTES ON SOME REPTILES AND AMPHIBIANS OF 
PIKE COUNTY, PA. 


From May 8 to 17, 1904, and May 7 to 14, 1905, the writer 
spent at Milford, Pa., giving courses of lectures on fish culture 
and fish and game protection to the Yale College of Forestry 
students. Besides the lectures, numerous field trips and excur- 
sions were taken with the classes, chiefly in the immediate vicin- 
ity of Milford, along the Delaware River down to below the 
bridge, about the mouth of Sawkill Creek, along Raymondskill 
Creek, and in the fields, woods and hillsides within a radius of 
three miles of the town. Two trips were made to Little Brink 
Pond in the western part of the county. Most attention was 
given to the plants, birds and mammals. The reptiles and am- 
phibians observed were also noted. Following is a list of the 
species recorded: 1, Thamnophis sirtalis, Common Garter 
Snake. Two gotten at Little Brink Pond, May 14 (1904.). 2, 
Natrix sipedon, Water Snake. One seen in Delaware River near 
the bridge near Milford, May 18 (1904), and one noted May 8, 
- 10 and 11 (1905). 8, Opheodrys aestivus, Summer Green Snake; 
Green Whip Snake. One seen near Milford, May 11 (1905). 4, 
Coluber constrictor, Black Snake. One found dead south of Mil- 
ford, May 15 (1904); May 10 (1905), one seen; others seen in 
various places about Milford by different members of the classes. 
5, Heterodon contortriz, Spreading Adder:” One gotten by Mr. 
W. B. Mattoon, May 8 (1904). 6, Sceloporus undulatus, Fence 
Lizzard. One collected by Mr. Mattoon May 10 (1904). 7, 
Clemmys insculpta, Wood Turtle. Two fine examples found in a 
small meadow brook south of the creek at Milford, May 15, and 
another May 80 (1904), and one seen May 9 (1905). One Octo- 
ber 18 (1905), Charles I. Hepner, of Reading, Pa., sent me a 
fine example of this species, and stated that “they are plentiful 
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in the community where this one was caught.” 8, Clemmys gut- 
tata, Spotted Turtle. A turtle believed to be this species seen 
near the camp by Mr. Mattoon, May 15 (1904). 9, Terrapene 
carolina, Common Box Turtle. One found in the road near the 
camp, May 21 (1904), by Mr. H. R. Bristol. 10, Eurycea rubra, 
Red Salamander. One obtained by Mr. Mattoon May 16 (1904), 
and one seen May 11 (1905). 11, Desmognathus fuscus, Brown 
Salamander. Several young and larvae found May 15 and 16 
(1904) in small brooks and pools. Eggs found near the camp 
by Dr. Graves May 10 (1904). 12, Notophthalmus viridescens, 
Pond Salamander. ‘Common Newt” and “Red Eft.” One of the 
terrestrial form (miniatus) obtained by Mr. Mattoon May 11 
(1904). Common in Little Brink Pond, May 14 (1904); a few 
seen elsewhere in creeks and ponds. Very abundant in Lake 
Mashipacong, May 8 (1904). 14, Bufo americanus, American 
Toad. Common in all suitable situations; examples seen daily. 
15, Rana palustris, Pickerel Frog. Several noted May 11 and 
16 (1904). 16, Rana clamitans, Green Frog. Common; several 
noted May 11 and 16 (1904). 
Barton W. EverMann, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


THE PRAIRIE RATTLER IN WESTERN AND 
CENTRAL NEW YORK. 


The rediscovery of the prairie rattler in western New York 
and the extension of its range into central New York is worthy 
of note. 

From records at hand, no specimens of Sistrurus catenatus 
have been recorded from western New York since 18538, when 
it was added to the faunal list by Gebhard, who received a speci- 
men from Hon. Levi Fish of the town of Byron, N. Y., where 
it was taken in a white cedar swamp. DeKay in his “Fauna of 
New York’ (42) describes this species as extra-limital. Nash 
(08) in his ‘Vertebrates of Ontario,” reports that they formerly 
occurred in the meadow lands at the western end of Lake Erie, 
but at that time were nearly extinct. For the last fifteen or 
twenty years the farmers in the vicinity of Bergen Swamp be- 
lieved rattlers were present, but their identity was not known. 

On June 2, 1917, wiiile taking a botanical trip to the south- 
eastern end of Bergen Swamp just beyond Bergen, N. Y., I had 
the opportunity to see two specimens of the prairie rattler, Dr. 
A. J. Eames of Cornell University, M. S. Baxter of Rochester 
Academy of Science, and myself, attracted by the fairly loud 
rattle of the snake, succeeded in taking one specimen, and I 
brought it back with me to the University Laboratory, where it 
was in captivity for a few days. The total length of the speci- 
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men is 181/; inches, and the tail, 2 inches. It possesses four well- 
developed rattles and a single button, the entire length of the 
rattle being 15/82 inch. 

The second specimen seen was considerably longer, measur- 
ing at least 24% feet. In both cases they were found exposed to 
the sun, in the hummocks of Juncus and Cypripedium hirsutum 
in the marly areas of the swamp. 

In July, another specimen was recorded by myself in the 
sphagnum areas of Featherbed Swamp, Spring Lake (near Au- 
burn), N. Y. 

Later in the summer, E. E. Honey and W. L. C. Muenscher 
of Cornell University reported having stepped on one, in Bergen 
Swamp. 

Ithaca, N. Y. 


THE COLORS OF FISHES. 


A friend of the writer, interested in the coloration of fishes, 
has asked that he place on record a sketch of his knowledge and 
interpretation of their coloration. 

In discussing their colors, it is a convenience to div ie fishes 
into several groups. 

1. Free swimming fishes are those which spend the dieaki 
part of their lives moving actively about in the water not far 
from the surface, approaching the bottom or floating weed or 
other floating objects comparatively rarely or by chance. 

2. Bottom and weed fishes are those which spend much of 
their lives near the bottom or close to or among floating weed 
and other objects. 

8. Reef fishes are those which spend the greater part of 
their lives moving actively in the water, near, or among, the in- 
tricacies of tropical reefs. 

4. Deep-water fishes are those found at considerable depths. 

The colors of free-swimming fishes are mostly simple, white 
beneath, silvery on the sides, bluish, greenish or brownish above, 
sometimes more or less mottled (Mackerel). 

The colors of bottom and weed fishes. are more strongly, 
often intricately, marked, generally neutral] in tone paler below. 

The colors of reef fishes are the brightest, most contrasted, 
their markings often bold and bizarre. 

Deep water fishes can not be so successfully generalized as 
to color, but among them we find three types which are sufticient- 
ly prevalent to be worthy of discussion, a red type, and one in 
which almost the entire fish is of a dark lustrous silver, at mod- 
erate depths; and a black type in greater depths. 

In the free-swimming group there doubtless is a correspond- 
ence between the color of the upper parts of the fish, and that 
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of the water in which it swims. _Some,persons will claim. that 
there is little variation in the color of water. Suchj however, is 
not the writer's experience.. The water of ponds bays: is 
variously brown; that of moderate depths on continental shelves 
(off New York, Newfoundland Banks, North. Sea, between. the 
Valkland Islands and South America), jsea-green; that of. the 
deep-sea in general, (Gulf Stream, Trade-wind belts of all oceans; 
ete,), strong blue, ete. This color is what: one sees by looking 
directly down into the water, not the surface color, due, more or 
less .to reflection, and which varies with weather. conditions, 
Looked at at the proper angle in the right weather the deep sea 
and a muddy pond give the same bright blue surface color. 
' In general free-swimming fishes from brown waters are 
brownish above in life (Minnows); those from green waters, 
green; from blue waters, blue. There is a particularly close cor- 
réspondence between the blue of certain off-shore fishes (Flying- 
fish, ete.) and that of the water in which they are found. 


Conspicuousness is unquestionably a detriment to free-swim- 
ming fishes. They continually prey or are preyed upon by quick- 
sighted fishes or ‘other creatures, often they both prey ‘and are 
preyed on. Pretty surely their colors tend in the main to render 
them inconspicuous — the white of their underparts against the 
bright lower side of the sea surface, the brown, green or blue of 
their backs as the case may be, seen from above against the cor- 
responding sea color. As compared with one of their number 
dead and lying on its back or side, their inconspicuousness often 
verges on the invisible. That their colors are always those that 
give them the lowest visibility is, however, not true. For in- 
stance, the adult dolphin is more or less bright yellow behind 
and below, just in that quarter where a fish is most open.to 
attack. As a correlation we may note that the size and speed 
of the dolphin are such as to render it practically immune from 
attack, and that the yellow should enable these fish, which hunt 
wide stretches of blue water by sight in small schools, more 
readily to keep together. If one wished to paint a conspicuous 
mark in this blue water, yellow would perhaps be the best color 
to use. 

The majority of species, certainly in temperate seas, belong 
to the second group of bottom or weed fishes. It is in this group 
that we find species whose colors match their surroundings so 
wonderfully that even the most sceptical naturalists will admit 
that they are protectively—that is, concealingly—colored. No- 
table examples are the gulf-weed fish, found only in the drifting 
gulf weed, and the flounders which lie on the bottom, The _ 
of concealing coloration here is obvious. 

I am of the opinion that throughout this group the calats 
of the majority of the various species tend to conceal them, -or 
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that they set limits to the conspicuousness of each. It is some- 
times argued that when two species of animals with the same 
habits on the same territory are differently colored they cannot 
both be concealingly colored. In fact, this is a favorite for- 
mula with those who argue against wide existence of concealing 
colorations among animals. Its weakness as an argument is 
two-fold. First, the habits of no two species are exactly alike, 
or even those of the two sexes, or of the young and old. Second, 
concealing coloration is a relative matter. With a given environ- 
ment and habits a single color and pattern very likely gives the 
lowest visibility, but several different colors and patterns may 
give a sufficiently low visibility for the needs of the animal. 

Compared to those of group two, the boldly colored reef 
fishes (Group 8) have a high visibility. This statement is based 
on not inconsiderable personal observation, and agrees with the 
observations of most naturalists. The reefs and their agility 
enable them to flaunt with impunity colors which would be disas- 
trous to other fishes. / 

The colors of deep water fishes are the most puzzling, per- 
haps because we know least of the habits of this group and the 
conditions under which they live. In the deep shadows of the 
ocean depths lighted only by flashes of phosphorescence, the fre- 
quent black fishes would be expected to have a low visibility. 
The red species common in intermediate regions where little day- 
light penetrates would also have a low visibility, though con- 
spicuous at the surface, because the light must penetrate so 
broad a belt of the green or blue water before reaching them. It 
is possible that a concealing value accounts for the black and the 
red. It is possible that the fish obtains physiological benefit 
from the absorption by its body of the faint light, an absorption 
facilitated by these colors. The silvery species differ from sil- 
very surface fishes in the lack of white in the silver, and com- 
parative absence of dark backs. Some of the Lantern fishes, 
small silvery, deep water species which come to the surface at 
night, have scales so burnished that the fish form almost perfect 
mirrors. They have a very low visibility at night. 

Any naturalist with a wide experience of fishes in different 
habitats will, I think, see the force of the grouping presented 
above and agree in the main with the generalizations. Of course 
there are exceptions and special cases which it does not cover. 
There is a certain type of large-eyed, nocturnal red fish found 
on the reefs which one might readily class with the conspicuous 
diurnal species, some of which are red. Most of these nocturnal 
red fishes have red deep-water relatives, and an explanation of 
their color should rather be considered a problem corrolary to 


1See Reighard, Pub. ‘Tortugas Lab. Carnegie Inst., Wash., 2, 1908, 
257-325. Nichols, Am, Mus. Journ., Dec., 1916, 507-511. 
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that of the red deep-water fish. Possibly it is a mere inheritance 
from deep-water ancestors. Then there are many fishes whose 
habitat and colors are intermediate between the different groups, 
or we find on the reefs bottom species, a variety of small blennies 
come to mind, adapted to the reef in habits and colors just as 
they and their relatives are to other types of bottom. 

So far any mention of the great variation of color found 
within many species of fishes has been avoided. The males of 
many species assume high colors in the breeding season or when 
stimulated by breeding activities. My observations of such males 
are sufficient for me to conclude that in some species they have 
a higher visibility than when in normal more neutral color, and 
I assume that this is ordinarily the case. It is safe to assume 
also that an explanation of the high colors of such males should 
be homologous with that of the more permanent high colors 
found in the plumage of many male birds. The Darwinian hy- 
pothesis of sexual selection is so far the most satisfactory ex- 
planation of the phenomenon, though from some aspects an un- 
satisfactory explanation, at least in its unmodified form. 

Extensive, rapid, color and pattern changes in individual 
flounders have been experimentally proved to be an adaptation 
for concealment, rendering the fish equally inconspicuous on 
various bottoms. 

Fishes from the white bottoms near Key West I have basil 
as a rule, to harmonize in general color with the tone of the bot- 
tom, individuals from here being often very much whiter than 
those of the same species taken elsewhere on darker bottoms. 
From these considerations I would expect many color changes 
undergone by individual bottom and weed fishes to be correlated 
with concealment. Observations, particularly in aquaria, prove 
that there are color changes correlated with the fish’s mental or 
physiological condition and apparently with no other bearing. 

Many fishes undergo considerable color change with age. 
For instance, the young of the dolphin which hides about weed 
and other drift has a dull mottled color quite unlike that of the 
free-swimming adult, young and old belonging to quite different 
groups, according to my classification, and with colors corre- 
spondingly different. 

In many, not all, of the boldly colored reef fishes individu- 
‘als undergo considerable and rapid changes of color. Prof, Long- 
ley finds that the Red Parrotfish, Sparisoma abildgaardi,? (which 
I believe to be a typical reef fish, usually conspicuous, though 
my experience with the species in life is limited) has gray and 
brown probably concealing phases, and it is not unlikely that 
other ordinarily conspicuous reef fishes may have the same, which 
thev assume especially when venturing away from the reef. 


2Longley, Journ. Exp. Zool., 23, 1917, 547. 
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Recently a great deal has been written about the coloration 
vf animals by persons differing as widely in temperament and 
training as the poles. So much of it is contradictory, that it must 
be confusing to a student of the subject who has not a good many 
correlated observations of his own by which to gage it. To such 
a one, however, it is almost all of interest,:he never can tell 
where he will find an idea or an observed fact that will modify 
or clarify his own views. The storm center of discussion of late 
seems to have been as to the uriversality of concealing colora- 
tion. The Thayers,’ with their artist’s training in color values, 
have shown how concealing coloration may be and probably ‘is 
more widely existant than it at first thought appears. Roosevelt 
has called attention to how exaggerated some of their claims are 
“and so it goes. It is not the writer’s purpose here to enter the 
discussion beyond sketching the facts with which he is familiar 
and indicating the manner in which he interprets them. 

The most reasonable hypothesis seems to be that on a “‘back- 
ground” of inheritance modified by physiological considerations, 
an animal’s colors are generally useful to it in-one or more of 
many ways. In a limited number of cases every other color ten- 
dency is subordinate to concealment, in a vastly greater number 
of cases its colors give it a low visibility, set limits to its con- 
spicuousness. Often conspicuous colors, for warning, recogni- 
tion or some other benefit may be present, interfering sometimes 
little, sometimes greatly with the tendency to inconspicuousness. 
‘The white outer tail-feathers of the meadowlark (to take a case 
from birds) as against the black plumage of the Grackle. It>is 
‘even possible that the black plumage of the Grackle has a ves- 
‘tigeal concealing value, a white species of Grackle, though no 
more conspicuous ordinarily, might attract detrimental attention 
on its nest in the dark shadows of the pine top, where the black 
has low visibility. There is little to be gained by dragging’ the 
theory of natural selection into the discussion in its present stage. 
There is no doubt that it will explain concealing, warning, di- 
rective, etc., coloration satisfactorily, the question is not can 
they be explained, but to what extent do they exist. 

J. T. Nicuots, 
New York, N.Y. 


3See Thayer (G. H. & A. H.), Concealing Coloration in the 
Animal Kingdom, 1909. 


4See Roosevelt, Bull. Am, Mus. Nat. Hist., 30, 1911, 119-231. Am. 
Mus, Journ., March, 1918, 211-218. 
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